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The Secretary Says: 

The week of October 5-11 by law is National 
Employ the Handicapped Week. 

There are in the United States 500,000 qualified 
disabled veterans and civilians who are unem- 
ployed and available for jobs, and a million more 
who can be made employable with rehabilitation 
and training. 

Surely. there is no better way to affirm our belief 
in the dignity of the individual than to give each 
person who wants it the opportunity of making his 
contribution, great or small, to society. 

Many great contributions have been made to 
civilization by impaired people. Some of the most 
notable come from Thomas Edison, Charles Stein- 
metz, Robert Louis Stevenson, Helen Keller, Wiley 
Post, John Milton, Sarah Bernhardt, Ludwig Van 
Beethoven. 

If it is to be a suecess, NEPH Week must con- 
vince employers they should hire handicapped 
people. 

Employers want to know if it pays to hire the 
handicapped, because all workers must earn their 
wages. The answer is ‘‘ves, it’s good business’’—if 
the man is matched to the job. The handicapped 
are efficient, productive, better safety risks, and 
just as dependable from the standpoint of daily 
attendance and sticking on a job, as are the non- 
disabled. 

Every impairment can be an advantage on some 
job. For example, the blind are more efficient than 
the sighted in a photographic dark room 

The real problem, then, is matching the man to 
the job. With 40,000 different jobs in industry 
alone, there’s a job suitable for every man. 
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UNION REGISTRATION OFFICE ESTABLISHED 





Financial, Organizational Data Filed Under New Law 


An Office for the Registration of Labor Organ- 
zations has been established by Secretary of La- 


bor Schwellenbach to administer the keeping of 


reports which unions are required to file with him 
inder the Labor Management 
1947. 

The information must be on file with the Secre- 
tary before the National Labor Relations Board 
mav investigate any representation question raised 
by a union, or entertain any petition for a union 
shop election, or issue any complaint pursuant to 
an unfair labor practice filed by a labor organiza- 
tion 

Immediately following establishment of the 
registration office, the Secretary announced that 
t will be the policy of the Department that the 
forms may be available for inspection only to the 
which has 


members of that labor organization 


filed and to proper governmental authorities. 


Open to Unionists 

A limited supply of registration forms was multi- 
thed and at once made available upon request to 
the Department of Labor registration office. At 
the same time an order for 200,000 printed forms 
vas placed with the Government Printing Office 
lor early delivery. 

As soon as this supply has been received, the 
made available through the 
Board and its field 


rms also will be 
National 


fhees. 


Labor Relations 


Forms after being filled out, must be sent to 
the Office for the Registration of Labor Organiza- 
tions, United States Department of Labor, Wash- 

igton, D.C 

The office was set up under the immediate super- 
sion of Charles W. Straub, special assistant to 
the Secretary. 

When a registration form is received it will be 
‘viewed to determine whether all the required 
t formation has been submitted. David Tanzman, 
Vepartment employee and a veteran, has been 


Relations Act of 


named chief of the review section of the registra- 
tion office. 


Forms To Be Coded 


If a registration form does not contain all the 
required information, correspondence with the 
union will be initiated for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the additional facts. 

Completed forms will be coded to show if the 
national or international labor organization of 
which the registrant is an affiliate or constituent 
unit has also filed, and kept on file. 

The form has been made as simple as possible 
and must be accompanied by a copy of the union’s 
constitution and bylaws. Full name of the organ- 
ization, principal business address, name and ad- 
dress of parent national or international union, a 
list of the names, titles and compensation of three 
principal officers, initiation fees and union dues 
are among the types of information requested, 


Annual Reports May Be Used 

To meet the law’s requirements for information 
about the union’s financial operations, the form 
requests a report showing (a) the beginning and 
closing dates of the union’s fiscal vear; (b) all 
receipts of any kind and the sources of such 
receipts for the fiscal year; (¢) total assets and 
liabilities as of the end of the union's last fiscal 
vear; and (d) disbursements made during such 
fiscal year, including the purposes for which made 

The annual financial report prepared by most 
unions may be used for this purpose as long as such 
report contains the above information, the Secre- 
tary said, 

When the Department of Labor is satisfied that 
the forms are properly filled out, it will, upon 
request of that labor organization which has made 
the report, issue a letter of compliance bearing a 
compliance number and expiration date, in order 


that affirmative action may be taken before the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
















First Union Registration—National 
officers of the Office Employees’ 
International Union, AFL, an- 
nounced they filed the first report 
on organization and finance with 
the Labor Department. Here, left § 
to right, are Union President Paul © 
R. Hutchings and Secretary-Treas- © 
urer J. Howard Hicks, delivering 
their filled-in forms to Under Secre- 
tary Morse and Special Assistant 
Charles W. Straub. Straub directs 
the registration operations for the 
Department. 
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Data Revised Annually 


No letter of compliance may be issued to a local 


labor organization unless the national or 


national organization of which it is an affiliate or 


constituent unit has met the registration require- 


ments 


The Department of Labor also will issue letters 


inter- 



















of compliance to the National Labor Relations 
Board upon the Board’s request. 

Unions are required to indicate their compliane: 
number and the expiration date of their registra- 
tion form on all petitions or charges filed wit! 
NLRB. 

Information required on the registration forms 
must be brought up to date annually. 


JOB OUTLOOK GOOD IN PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


Prospects are good for a relatively big increase 
in the number of jobs in the plastics products in 
dustry during the next few years and for steady 
growth in employment thereafter. Most of the 
openings will be for semiskilled and unskilled 
production workers. These are the main conclu- 
sions of a recent Bureau of Labor Statistics study. 
The report is one of a series prepared by the Occu- 
pational Outlook Service of BLS to provide infor- 
mation for use in the vocational counseling of 
veterans and other persons choosing an occupation. 

Employment in the industry has grown phenom- 
enally in recent years. At the end of 1946, jobs ex- 
ceeded the wartime peak and were nearly three 
times the 1939 level. 

Most plastics products are used as parts in the 
making of other products, mainly electrical ma- 
chinery, radios, automobiles, novelties and toys, air- 
craft, household equipment and furniture, indus- 


trial machinery and equipment, packaging, an 
building supplies. High production of most of thes 
products is expected for the next few years. Nev 
uses for plastics are continually being develope: 

In 1949, the number employed in the industry 
may 75,000, an 25,000 ov 
employment at the end of 1946. Added to thes 


reach increase of 
new jobs will be the openings created in tl 
replacement of those workers leaving the industry 
However, the plastics products industry will st 
be relatively small. Earnings are about equal | 
the average for all manufacturing industries a 
working conditions are comparatively good. 
In addition, there will be some openings f 
apprentices for skilled jobs in the tool rooms 
plastics products plants. There will also be vaca! 
cies for office and maintenance help. A sme 
will be hired f 


number of technical persons 


engineering and selling jobs. 
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THIRTY NEW STATE LAWS RESTRICT UNION ACTIVITIES 





Picketing, Secondary Boycotts, and Jurisdictional Strikes Regulated 


Legislation to restrict or regulate union activi- 
The trend in 
this type of legislation is indicated by the fact that 


ties was enacted in 30 States in 1947. 


most of the 45 legislatures which met during the 
year considered restrictive measures. Since 5 
States, in addition to these 30, have placed restric- 
tions on unions during the past ten years, this 
leaves only 12 or 13 States which have not passed 
this kind of legislation. Such legislation was en- 
acted this year in industrial States where unions 
are strong and well organized as well as in agricul- 
tural or nonindustrial States. 

Previous issues of the Bulletin have dealt with 
the general subject of industrial relations and with 
special types of laws, such as anticlosed shop legis- 
lation and control of labor relations in public 
itilities 


antipicketing legislation and 


This article is limited to a discussion of 
the regulation of 
strikes 
the 
right of unions to strike and which prohibit strikes 


secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 


Some mention is made of laws which limit 


by public employees. 


Regulation of Picketing 
States Dela- 


ware, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, North 


Twelve Arizona, Connecticut, 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Utah—passed legislation to restrict or regulate 
Under the 


Delaware, North Dakota, and Utah laws picketing 


picketing or other strike activity. 


s permitted only if the majority of the employees 


have favor of a strike. In Delaware, 


North Utah a 


sirike is unlawful unless approved by a majority 


voted in 
Missouri, Dakota, Oregon, and 
vote of the employees. 

The Connecticut act prohibits the picketing of 
omes or residences. In Delaware, Georgia, 
Michigan, South Dakota, and Texas mass picket- 
ig is prohibited. The Georgia law also forbids 
the use of force, intimidation, or violence to pre- 
et an individual from quitting or continuing 
i employment. In Missouri picketing is pro- 
ibited when no labor dispute exists between the 
Under the Penn- 
‘ylvania law it is an unfair labor practice for a 


mployer and his employees. 


rson to picket a place of employment if he is not 
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The South Dakota law prohibits 
picketing by force or violence and such picketing 


an employee. 


as prevents persons from entering or leaving any 
particular place or from using the public streets 
or sidewalks. 

Under special legislation passed in ten States 
to control labor relations in public utilities, 
limitations are placed upon picketing and other 
These States are Florida, Indi- 


Michigan, Ne- 


braska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 


strike activities. 


ana, Massachusetts, Missouri, 


Wisconsin. A Texas law specifically prohibits 


picketing and sabotage in public utilities 
Prohibition of Secondary Boycotts 

Secondary boycotts are prohibited under the 
laws of California, Delaware, Idaho, lowa, Minne- 
Missouri, North Dakota, 
svlvania, Texas, and Utah. 


sota, Oregon, Penn- 
Secondary boveotts 
usually involve refusal by persons not directly 
concerned in the labor dispute to handle or work 


Under the North 


Dakota law boycotting, secondary boycotting, and 


on materials or supplies 
sympathy strikes are declared to be against the 
public policy and subject to injunction proceed- 
ings as well as suits for damages. The Texas 
law, in addition to making secondary boycotts 
unlawful, prohibits secondary strikes and second- 
ary picketing. In Massachusetts, boycotts are 
unlawful if they are for the purpose of causing 
the employer to engage in an unfair labor practice 


under the Labor Relations Act. 
Jurisdictional Disputes 
Mich- 


have enacted 


Five States—-California, Massachusetts, 
igan, Missouri, and Pennsylvania 
laws to regulate or prohibit strikes in connection 
with jurisdictional disputes. A jurisdictional dis- 
pute usually involves a controversy between two 
or more labor organizations over the right of rep- 
resentation or jurisdiction over particular work. 
The California law states that a jurisdictional 
strike is against public policy and unlawful. An 
injunction may be issued to prevent such a strike 
and persons injured as a result of the strike may 
recover damages. In Massachusetts if the parties 


to a jurisdictional dispute have submitted it to 








arbitration and one fails to comply with the terms 
of an arbitration award, an injunction may be ob- 
tained to prevent a strike, picketing, boycott, or 
other concerted action against an employer. 

In Michigan a procedure was set up for the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes by means of 
The 


relations act of Pennsylvania makes it an unfair 


mediation and arbitration. amended labor 
labor practice for a labor union or its officers or 
agents to conduct a strike or boycott or to engage 
in picketing because of a jurisdictional dispute. 
The Missouri law provides that where there is a 
jurisdictional dispute between two or more labor 
organizations it is the duty of the parties to settle 
the controversy without work stoppage, and if 
settlement cannot be reached in any other way, 


If the 


dispute is not settled or submitted to arbritation, 


to submit the controversy to arbitration. 
the parties to the dispute or any employer affected 
by it may file an application to the Industrial 
Commission which is authorized to investigate the 
dispute and make a determination of the issues 
Such determination is binding upon all parties to 
the controversy. The Commission is also author- 
election to determine the 


ized to conduct an 


appropriate bargaining unit. 
Other Restrictive Laws 


In Massachusetts a strike or boycott for the pur- 
pose of bringing about the commission of an unfair 
labor practice or interfering with employees in 
their choice of representatives for collective bar- 
wilawful. A Utah act 
unfair labor practice for an employee to intimidate 


gaining Is makes it an 
another employee or to engage 1D a sit-down strike. 


In Texas a labor organization whose members 
engage in picketing or strike are liable for damages 
in the event such picketing or strike is held to be a 
breach of contract. The Michigan law relating to 
the mediation of labor disputes was amended to 
prohibit strikes or lockouts until the parties have 
if the 


Mediation Board is unable to bring about a settle- 


complied with all requirements of the law; 


ment of the dispute, an election is required to 
authorize a strike. 
Strikes by public employees are prohibited in 
New York, Ohio, Pennsy!l- 
In Minnesota strikes or lock- 


Michigan, Missouri. 
vania, and Texas. 


outs by charitable hospitals and their employees 


are forbidden. 








New Department Poster 
Widely Used 

The Department of Labor’s first postwar poste 
a full-color tribute to “The American Wo) xe 
was widely displayed during August and Septe 1 


Issued as a part of the Department’s part icipa- 
tion in Labor Day, the poster was used on b letin 


boards, union halls, and window displays. 






Tea 


WEE 






| N\ \ 
record produttion for WAR 
record production for PEACE 






Copies were sent to national and internationa 


unions, State federations and industrial councils 
city centrals and councils. The American Feder 
tion of Labor sent copies to all Federal unions, at 
several large internationals, including the Inter 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, th 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and the Unit 
Auto Workers, sent posters to all locals. 

The Post Office Department sent the small su 
posters to all first-, second-, and third-class pos 
offices for display during Labor Day week 

A limited number, 9 by 12 inches, or 18 by- 
inches, are still available. Write Director of Info 
mation, Labor Department building, Washingt 
25, D. C., specifying size and number desired 
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15,000 GIRLS FIND JOBS EVERY MONTH ON PHONES 


Each month more than 15,000 inexperienced 
virls are hired and trained as telephone operators 
to fill expansion demands and to replace those who 
quit, die, or retire. The total number of operators 
emploved now ts 400,000 and is expected to in- 
crease slightly over the next two or three years. 
The long range outlook, however, indicates a 
cradual displacement of central office operators as 
the use of the dial system spreads. The number 
of long-distance operators may also decrease with 
the development of the automatic dial, toll ticket- 


ng, and direct dialing of long-distance numbers. 


Almost All Are Women 


All but a handful, who work in some taxi cab 
companies and Army and Navy installations, are 
women. Three out of every four are “Central Office 
Operators’ working for a telephone company, and 
the fourth is a telephone operator on a switeh- 
hoard in a business establishment or a Govern- 
ment agency. Central office operators are usually 
mited to operating a switchboard. Private sw itch- 
board operators may be full-time operators but 
their duties frequently call for such supplemental 
tasks as filing, typing or acting as receptionists. 

Steady vear-round employment is one of the 
main attractions of the occupation. Such seasonal 
hanges in work load as occur are usually met by 
hanging hours or shifting work schedules, except- 
ng in resort areas. Even depressions are partly 
met by spreading the work rather than by lavoffs. 


Wages, Hours, and Hiring Practices 

Telephone company beginners earn between 
‘1,500 and $1,800 a vear and advance over a 
eriod of approximately eight years to a maximum 
le of $2,100 to $3,200 a year. Rates vary 
wme between cities within the Bell System (which 
ploys SO percent of the central office operators) 
‘Xtra compensation is paid for unusual hours of 
ork. All companies in the system pay overtime 
ites for hours over a basic five-day workweek. 
erators in other firms usually earn more than 
ell operators and usually move from minimum 
maximum rates more rapidly. Sometimes 
ditional carnings result from special skills, such 
‘stenography and typing. 
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Nearly All Operators Trained After Hiring 


Although switchboards are in continuous opera- 
tion, telephone company operators usually work 
10 hours weekly. Some shifts or ‘‘tours” are split 
to meet peak work loads with a result that the 
working hours are spread over periods of 11 or 12 
hours. However, less than a quarter of all opera- 
tors work a split shift. Hours for operators 
outside telephone companies vary. Banks and 
insurance companies usually work the shortest 
hours (32-40), and hotels and hospitals the 
longest (48—52 
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The trained telephone operator must be able to handle 
all switchboard equipment. 


Bell System companies maintain their own em- 
ployment offices from which the bulk of the re- 
cruitment is done. High-school graduates are 
preferred but less schooling is acceptable. The 
starting age is usually between 18 and 35. Appli- 
cants must have ability to speak clearly without 
accent, to hear well, to distinguish between basic 
colors, and to have good vision, and eye-hand 
coordination. They should be emotionally stable, 
and have a friendly personality. Applicants are 
usually required to pass physical examinations 
One to five weeks training with pay is provided 

For Telephone Operators 1 and Il most em- 
ployers require a combination of clerical experience 
and typing, some include shorthand. Ability to 
meet the public is a necessity for receptionist 
duties. 











CODE OF WOMEN’S LABOR LAWS ADOPTED AT GENEVA 


ILO Conference Urges Follow-Up Action on Principles 


Women participants and the status of women 
workers both figured importantly in the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference at Geneva in June and 
July. Introduced by the United States delegation, 
a resolution pulling together all past action of 
ILO conferences with regard to women workers 
was adopted unanimously. 

Women from a number of nations served on 
many of the committees of the conference and one 
committee was chaired by a woman. Miss Brighid 
Stafford, Chief Inspector of Factories, Department 
ol Industry and Commerce of Eire, presided at the 
sessions of the Committee on Labor Inspection on 
which 32 governments were represented. 

Women members of the United States delega- 
tion were Elizabeth H. Armstrong, Specialist in 
Dependent Area Affairs, Division of Dependent 
Area Affairs, Department of State; from the De- 
partment of Labor were Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Associate Director, Division of Labor Standards; 
Edith G. Boyer, Administrative Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor; Mrs. Aryness Joy 
Wickens, Assistant Program 
Operations, Bureau of Labor Statistics; and Faith 
Williams, Director of the Staff on Foreign Labor 
Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

When the resolution which brought 
the principles and procedures contained in pre- 


Commissioner for 


together 


vious conventions and recommendations was pre- 
sented at a resolutions committee meeting, amend- 
ments were proposed, and the chairman appointed 
a subcommittee After discus- 
sion and further amendment by the full resolutions 


to consider them. 


committee, the resolution was adopted. 

Congressman Augustine B. Kelley, the United 
States Government’s substitute delegate, urged its 
adoption by the plenary session of the conference, 
which was done unanimously. 

The first section of the resolution points up the 
importance of full opportunities for women workers, 
equal pay for equal work, establishment of mini 
mum-wage machinery, improving wages and work- 
ing conditions in industries where many women 
have been traditionally employed, equal right of 
admission to technical and vocational schools and 
equality of treatment with respect to certification, 
provision for maternity protection and safeguards 





for the health of women workers. These previous 
conventions and recommendations are as fo!lows 

Employment (Transition from War to leace 
Recommendation, 1944; Minimum Wage-! ixing 
Machinery Convention and its accompsanying 
Recommendation, 1928; Vocational Training Re- 
1939; Childbirth 


commendation, Convention of 


1919 and Childbirth (agriculture) Reco:imen- 
dation of 1921; Income Security Recommen- 
dation, 1944; Medical Care Recommendation 


1944; Night Work (Women) Conventions 1919 
1934; White Lead (Painting) Convention 


and Underground Work (Women) Con- 


and 
1921; 
vention, 1935. 

The International Labor Conference recogniz 
that the mere statement of principle does not 
mean its practical application without furth 
effort. The the resoluti 
commends the work of regiona. conferences | 
the past to further these principles and procedures 


sock 


second section of 


“as well as to promote the provision o! 
aids to working mothers, assurance of wages t 
women adequate to a decent standard of lif 
and the principle of the right to work of ever 
individual irrespective of sex or marital status 
with due regard for occupational qualification: 
and physical capacity and for the economic a 
social conditions of every country.” 

An important part of the resolution express 
the “hope that the governing body will instru 
the International Labor Office * * * tow 
dertake the study of the problems of the en ploy 
ment of mothers of families, industrial hon 
the 


to be taken to 


work, status of domestic workers and t 


steps protect women workers 


bearing in mind their role as mothers and hon 
makers.” 

The 
established 
for countries which are moving forward to grea! 


resolution pertaining mainly to W 


industrial societies has significal 
industrialization of their ceonomy, such as 1 
and China. This was shown by the active inte! 
of the Indian workers’ member in the resolutio® 
Mrs. Shanta Mukerjee, who £ 
vigorous support to incorporating thy 


text on full employment opportunities, to ine 


committee, 


deta 


the phrase “irrespective of sex or marital stat 
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The General Assembly of the United Nations 
has before it the resolution and program of action 
of the International Labor Organization on “ free- 
dom of association.”” The Assembly meets at 
Flushing, N. Y., beginning September 16. 

The ILO report was sent to the General As- 
sembly by the Economic and Social Council after 
a debate of several hours at the Council’s fifth 
session. Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse 
appeared before the Council’s plenary session as 
the ILO spokesman to report on the problem, 
originally referred to ILO by the Council’s fourth 
session 

Morse held by the 


committee of which he was chairman on which the 


described the discussions 
governments of 44 nations were represented; how 
three had 
brought about unanimity in the committee and, 


weeks of arduous committee work 


subsequently, in the Geneva ILO plenary session. 


This was more important because, in addition 
to the governmental delegates, the 


neluded 22 employer 


committee 
representatives and 22 
workers’ delegates from as many countries. 
Opposition to the ILO report came from the 
Soviet Council member, Alexander P. Morozov. 
Elmer Cope, Assistant Secretary-General of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, also urged the 
Council to take a different course. 

The ILO program was approved by the Council, 
5 votes in the affirmative and 2, the USSR and 
Byelo-russia, negative. Czechoslovakia abstained. 
The vote 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and the United 
States and was adopted with the addition of two 
OINTS 


was on a resolution proposed by the 


from another resolution submitted by 


Czechoslovakia. 


Speedy Action Recommended 


Aside from sending the ILO report to the Assem- 
ly, the Council left the problem in the hands of 
tle ILO, whose speedy and efficient action on the 
hatter Was commended 
By adopting the resolution, the Council re 
ected the views of Soviet and the WFTU, that the 
Vouncil itself should, at that consider 


Session, 


he substance of the original WFTU proposal for a 
sllarantes 


of trade-union rights, including crea- 
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ILO TRADE UNION PROGRAM UP IN UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ECOSOC Endorses Geneva Plan Over Soviet Protest 


tion of a special commission to safeguard these 
rights. The Council also rejected a plan to refer 
the problem to its social commission in addition 
to ILO. 


Free Collective Bargaining Stressed 


The Geneva conference action on freedom of as- 
sociation consisted of a report, two resolutions and 
a program for putting the policies expressed in the 
main form of 


resolution into the 


conventions 
international labor treaties) during the next two 
vears. This resolution asserts the freedom of em- 
ployers and workers to join organizations of their 

without 
and 


own choosing previous vovernmental 


authorization proposes a guarantee for the 
free exercise of this right. This resolution also sets 
forth the responsibility of employers and workers 
to bargain collectively, and rejects “‘vellow dog” 
contracts which would make the pledge of the 
worker not to join a union a condition of employ- 
ment. It also would ban discrimination because of 
union activity, or dismissal because a worker is a 
union member, agent or official. It also condemns 
company domination of unions. One clause states 
that a freely concluded collective agreement mak- 
ing membership in a trade union a condition of 
employment would not be inconsistent with the 
resolution. 


The second resolution calls for an ILO governing 
body study of the desirability of 


machinery to safeguard freedom of association 


creating 


The conference set up two “lists of points” as 
basis for conventions. In one, freedom of associ- 
ation and protection of the right to organize are 
set up for final action on the adoption of a conven- 
the San ILO conference next 
vear. Other more controversial phases of indus- 


tion at Francisco 
trial relations were approved for “first discussion” 
at the next ILO conference, with adoption of a 
convention planned at the subsequent session 

The resolution adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council pointed out that enforcement of 
rights, whether of individuals or of associations 
raises common problems which should be con- 
sidered jointly by the ILO and the UN Commis- 
sion on Human Rights 

















The employer relations program of the United 
States Employment Service is based on experience 
showing a positive need for action to familiarize 
employers with the available services in terms of 
their own needs. 

The program of the Employment Service pro- 
vides: (1) Placement of job seekers. (2) Provision 
of special services to veterans. (3) Provision of em- 
counseling, including selective place- 
Dissemination 


ployment 
ment of handicapped workers. (4) 


information. (5) Industrial or 


of labor-market 


personnel-management services to employers. 


(6) Cooperation with community groups. 


Local Offices Carry Program 

For local employment offices to carry out the 
six-point program effectively and achieve their ob- 
jectives, cooperation of employers must be secured. 
Employers provide the job openings in which job- 
seekers are placed. Individual employers are the 
source from which labor-market information is 
compiled, showing employment trends and job 
opportunities. The potential benefits to employers 
and workers from the industrial or personnel 
services function can be realized only as individual 
employers accept and use this assistance. 

The employer relations activities are aimed to 
(1) Obtain job openings. (2) Make available per- 
sonnel management Gather labor 
market information and related information. (4) 
tdentify specific employment needs and problems 
of individual employers, in terms of appropriate 
remedial services available through the Employ- 


services. (3) 


ment Service. (5) Encourage and facilitate the 
employment of all job seekers in the community on 
the basis of qualifications. 

Hit-or-miss activities are ineffective, so the local 
officer employer relations program must be care- 
fully planned and carried out. Years of experience 
have demonstrated usefulness of these fundamental 
approaches. 

First, the local office must define its “major 
market’’—that is, those relatively few employers 
who account for the greatest amount of employ- 
ment in the area served. It is this group of em- 
ployers, regardless of individual industrial cate- 


EMPLOYER RELATIONS PROGRAM STRESSES PLANT NEEDS 


Local Job Offices Assign Representatives for Contacts 





gories, Who constitute the greatest potential 
of the service. 
Regularly scheduled 


personal visits at ‘ixed 


minimum intervals are concentrated upon this 
major market group. Personal visits to emp] yers 
are the most expensive method of contact. and 
should not be dissipated into relatively less pro- 
ductive channels. 

Although personal visits to “minor market” 
employers are made as needed, they are used only 
when a less expensive means will not serve the 


Mail and telephone are the chief con- 


purpose. 
tacts for these employers. 

Responsibility for relationships with each indi- 
vidual employer is assigned to a specific employer 
relations representative. This provides the em- 
ployer relations representative with a growing 
knowledge of the establishment’s problems, meth- 
ods, job requirements, and hiring practices 

As far as possible, each employer relations 
representative is assigned establishments in the 
same or related industries, with similar occupa- 


tional composition. 


A Sales Engineer 

The employer relations representative is a sales 
He must be adequately informed con- 
cerning local office services and facilities. Effee- 
tive promotion of the Employment Service with 
individual employers can be based only upon al 


engineer. 


analysis of each employer’s specific needs, prob- 
lems and interests, an interpretation of the servic 
available in terms of those needs, and the develop- 
ment of a continuing plan of service (or action 
designed to meet those particular needs 

To make field visits meaningful, the represent 
himself in advance with al 
When 


making the contact, it is essential for the employer 


tive must prepare 
available facts about each establishment 


relations representative to deal with the appre 
priate officials of the company. 

Adequate records must be kept if the informs 
tion obtained by the employer relations repr 
sentative is to be made an integral part of loc 
The records mus 





office planning and operations. 
be available to other local office personne! 
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MORSE NEW UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR 








































cts Will Continue International Labor Duties 
David A. Morse, Assistant Secretary of Labor | Germany. He also advised and assisted SHAEF in 
sers since July 1, 1946, is the new Under Secretary, preparing similar programs for France, Belgium, 
having been appointed by President Truman to Holland, and other liberated countries. 
xed sueceed Keen Johnson. 
this Morse became Under Secretary when he re- Military Government Labor Director 
yers turned from Geneva, Switzerland, where he was 
ane" ne : He was later promoted to lieutenant colonel and 
an an official delegate of the United States at the sa 
a ; aba ; : advanced to the post of director of labor for the 
pre International Labor Conference. He will continue = , 
: " ‘- Military Government group. 
to supervise the Department’s program of inter- : owe ’ — 
ket” i te Morse returned to the United States in Septem- 
n national affairs as well as carry on the administra- “ay : 
vals ' , ber 1945 and upon his discharge became General 
omy tive duties of the Under Secretary. ° ’ ‘tee 
the Counsel for the National Labor Relations Board. 
_— For his army services, he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit on March 15, 1946. 
1 indi- Morse was born in New York City on May 31, 
ployer 1907. He was educated in the public schools of 
. ak Somerville, N. J., and was graduated from Rutgers 


college and Harvard law school. He was admitted 
to the New Jersey bar in 1932. 


1" ywing 


meth- 
‘Jations 


im the 
yecupa- 


sa sales 


ed con 
Effec- Mrs. Morse and Secretary Schwellenbach attend as 
oe with David A. Morse is sworn in as Under Secretary by 


Chief Clerk James Dodson. 


upon al 
ls, prob- 
e servic 
develop- 


r action 


As Assistant Secretary, Morse developed the 
Department’s program of participation in world 
abor problems. He came to the Department well 
prepared for this work. From June 1943 to April Keen Johnson, who resigned as Under Secretary on 
44, as a captain in the army, he served in North July 31. 
Mriea, Sicily, and Italy as chief of the Labor 
Division of the Allied Military Government. In 
‘is capacity, he drafted and put into effect the 
labor Policy and Program in Sicily and Italy for 
he British and United States Governments. 






presenti 







with a 
t. When 
employer 


After serving a vear as Under Secretary, Johnson 
he appre 






resigned on July 31 to return to private industry. 
He was lieutenant governor of Kentucky from 1935 













informe Transferred to England and promoted to major, to 1939 and Governor from 1939 to 1943. 

mis repre i April 1944, he became chief of the labor section Johnson then joined the Reynolds Metal Co. as 
rt of loc ‘the United States Group Control Council for assistant to the president and became vice presi- 
os m* Germany and, under Generals Eisenhower and dent. He has been editor of the Richmond (Ky. 
- 


‘lay, prepared the Labor Policy and Program for Daily Register since 1925, 
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All the men pictured on these pages work for the same 
company, one which employs 3,500 handicapped 
persons in a great variety of jobs. Their work compares 
favorably to that of nondisabled personnel. 


WANTED JOBS FOR 500,000 ANX10us 


America’s Nation-wide campaign to convince ; 


ployers that physically impaired persons arc ordin; 


people like the rest of us, and not necessarily han). 


capped workers, will be carried into every section 
the country during National Employ the Physic; 
Handicapped Week, October 5-11. 

Starting with a proclamation by the President 
effort to find jobs for the Nation’s 500,000 handicap 
workers now seeking jobs will be followed up in t 
States by proclamations by Governors, and in ¢ 
and towns by mayors. State and local committees 
will be named. Chambers of commerce and ser 
clubs will be asked to contact every employer in| 
search for jobs for handicapped veteran and nonyet 
workers. 

While each of the local offices of the State Emy 
ment Services carries on a year-round effort to | 
handicapped workers, special efforts will be mad 
the areas of all these offices during NEPH Week. Ly 
vear this effort handicapy 
workers in October to increase 38 percent over 


caused placements of 


previous September. 

Preliminary reports to the United States En 
ment Service from the 1,800 local offices of the » 
Employment Services show that by mid-August \w 
wide committees were operating in 11 States and W 


being organized in 27 other States. Practically all: 


other States were expected to have committees wor 
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ABLE TO WORK 
waEfort Planned for Physically Handicapped 


OUS 


nee eu-fpirly in September. Regional Directors of USES, and 
ordin: te Veterans Employment Representatives will give 
v hand-§l| possible assistance to State and local Employment 
ection ervice Officials in advancing the program on a Nation- 
hysica e basis 
Educational campaigns will be conducted in each local 
dent, tfomunity. Representatives of the State Employment 
dicapy vices, Veterans’ Employment Representatives of the 
up in tMeterans E nployment Service, Federal Security Agen- 
in city’s Office of Vocational Education, Bureau of Employ- 
ittees alent Security, and the United States Public Health 
id servieervice and other governmental and private agencies 
ver in tie cooperating in the program. Individual employers, 
jonvetenmployer groups, service clubs, unions, and community 
ps are being contacted. Facts and figures are being 
e Empif§mished employees which demonstrate that handi- 
rt tO pooped workers are capable of job performance equal 


ee MAC A nonhandicapped workers and in many instances their 


Week. La luetion exceeds that of ablebodied employees. From 





andicap"h. records during the war and since, employers are 
it ove! “os . . . 
u specific instances in which handicapped workers 

Em roving that employment to them is more than just 
es EM 
> A ng 3% iot bri os f 7h) . r 6calfie o . a 
vf the > ga job. It a ae of self confide = The loss of an arm has not stopped the man above from 
agust Swi igh the consciousness that they are earning their being a useful employee. Neither age nor a physical 
es and we Way. Other instances show that community relief handicap keeps the man below from a regular job. 
Aly all of @fezets are reduced when many workers formerly re- Surveys indicate that impaired persons are not absent 






tees wormed as “unemployable” take their places in industry. oftener than those not impaired. 


| exhibit logmuing NEPH Week. 
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When the program is in full swing it is planned 
to cover the Nation with the thoroughness of the 
postal service. In many communities service clubs 
and other organizations are forming teams to 
visit every employer and asking each to study his 
organization to see if there are not openings which 
can be filled by physically impaired persons. 

Based on its war experience the USES has de- 
veloped a series of employment counseling and 
placement techniques designed to place handi- 
capped workers in almost every type of employ- 
ment where their specific impairments do not affect 
job performance. 

The theory behind these special studies ts based 
on the established fact that every year about 350,- 
000 persons incur some permanent physical im- 
pairment, necessitating a change in vocation, as a 
result of occupational, home and traffic injuries, 
Estimates of workers with some degree of handicap 





range up to 28,000,000. This group; howevc ., in- 
cludes those with flat feet, cardiac disorde: eve 
impairments and other less-disabling injurie 

The Administration 
2,000,000 young Americans incurred some deg vce of 


Veterans’ estimates that 
handicap while serving in uniform during the was 

The program to aid persons incurring han icaps 
to rehabilitate themselves and to regain sel'-con- 
fidence is actively supported by busines. an 
employer groups and all the national and in‘erna- 


tional unions. The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations hay; 
urged their local unions to form community and 
plant committees with representatives of manage- 
ment to find jobs in the specific plant which work- 
ers incurring handicaps: can fill, and to exchang 
information with other plants when changes in 


vocation are found necessary. 


LABOR UNIONS NUMEROUS IN PUERTO RICO 


island Government Aids Collective Bargaining 


Out of Puerto Rico’s labor foree of approxi- 
mately 675,000 there is an estimated total of 
300,000 organized wage earners, according to a 
report from Francisco Verdiales, Director of the 
Island’s Conciliation Service. The two main organ- 
izations, of island-wide character, are the Federa- 
cion Libre de Trabajadores (FLT), and the Con- 
federacion General de Trabajadores (CGT). The 
oldest labor organization in the island, the FLT, 
follows the general organizational pattern of the 
American Federation of Labor, to which it has 
been affiliated since its inception half a century 
ago. Its membership is most extensive among dock 
workers, light and power services, bakers, etc. The 
CGT—to a certain degree a counterpart of the 
American CIO 
rapidly during five years, until in 1945 it split in 


was organized in 1940. It grew 


two factions, one of which still includes nearly all 
the 150,000 sugarcane workers of the Island, both 
fields and factories, in addition to other unions. 
The exact membership figures of each of these 
central organizations are not available. 

Besides local unions throughout the Island affili- 
ated to either the FLT or to the two CGT factions, 


there are several independent organizations such as 
the Brotherhood of Railway Workers; Obreros 
Unidos de Loiza (covers two sugar mills and adja- 
cent fields); Restaurant, Bar and Hotel Employees 
Diamond Workers; Chauffeurs; ete. 

Collective bargaining, including grievance an 
arbitration machinery, has reached a_ peak 
Besides 
wage and hours, discharges, wage claims, wom 
and child Insular 
created a Conciliation Service in the Departme 


recent years. legislation pertaining 


labor, the Government has 
of Labor and a Labor Board as an autonomous 
agency. 

The Puerto Rico Labor Relations Board cert 
fies bargaining units and prohibits certain spect! 
unfair labor practices. Its functioning is simila 
to the National Labor Relations Board guarantee 
ing employees the right to organize and to barga 
Conciliation Sers 


collect ively. The Insular 


helps in the settlement of whatever labor dispute 
may arise between unions and employers \ 
compulsory conciliation or arbitration is provid 
by law. There is no regulation of unions by! 


Government of Puerto Rico. 
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Building Wages Up 
Real Earnings Down 


Hourly earnings in private building construction 
reached a new peak in May, for the fourteenth 
straight month, according to latest reports to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Weekly earnings also 


reached a new high; but ‘real’? wages (i. e., ad- 
justed for changes in the consumers’ price index), 
although rising somewhat over April, were still 
below the final war vears 

May 
rease of 1.3 percent from April, and 19.7 percent 
from VJ-clay. 


hourly earnings averaged $1.66, an in- 


Weekly earnings in May averaged 
$62.38, up 3.1 pereent from the preceding month 
and 11.8 percent since the war’s end. ‘*Adjusted”’ 

armings rose 3.2 percent over April, but were 7.2 
percent lower than in August 1945. 

The average workweek was 37.7 hours in May, 
slight!y longer than in April, but 3 hours shorter 
than the wartime peak reached in October 1944. 

The record earnings (both hourly and weekly) in 
May were shared by all workers in the industry. 
Employees of general contractors received an 
werage Of $1.58 per hour and $58.21 per week, 
vhile those working for special trades contractors 
veraged $1.74 per hour and $67.08 per week. 

Within the special trades, average hourly earn- 
ngs ranged from $1.54 for roofing and sheet-metal 
orkers to $1.93 for employees of plastering and 
thing contractors. These figures represent in- 
reases Of 11.2 and 24.4 percent, respectively, 
ver earnings in August 1945. 

Roofing and sheet-metal workers also received 
ie lowest average weekly pay in May ($57.43), 
unee they comprised one of the three special trades 
soups with the shortest average workweek (37.2 
urs). Employees of electrical contractors, on the 
ther hand, had the longest workweek (40.4 hours) 
d grossed the highest average weekly earnings 


(6.33). Hourly earnings for this group amounted 


51.89, on the average. 

Monthly reports on average hours and earnings 
private building construction are received by 
¢ Bureau from over 11,000 different contractors 


a cover all workers on the contractors’ con- 


“tietion-site pay rolls— skilled, semiskilled, and 


skilled : 


superintendents, time clerks, ete 
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Straub Is Special Assistant 


Charles W. Straub, special assistant to the 


Under Secretary since October 1946, is now special 





Charles W. Straub 


assistant to the Secretary of Labor. Before enter- 
ing the Department, Straub was in the office of the 
General Counsel of the Federal Security Agency 
handling legal work of the Public Health Service. 
A graduate of the University of Virginia law school 
he is a member of the Virginia and the Arkansas 


Ba rs. 


Negotiators Named 
To Interpret Agreement 
A new device to keep labor peace, an interpretive 
committee, has been made a part of the new west 
coast shipbuilding agreements, according to a re- 
port by Joseph L. McBreen, general vice president 
of the International Association of Machinists. 
Both the Pacific coast master ship repair agree- 
ment and the master new ship construction agree- 
ment have made provision for settlement of dis- 
putes arising out of interpretation of their terms. 
The AFL Metal 


Trades and the Machinists, and the west coast 


agreements were between the 
shipyards. 

On the premise that decisions could be made best 
by those who negotiated the terms, a joint commit- 
tee was named from the representatives who took 
pari in the negotiations. 

Another feature which adapts the agreements to 
fluctuations in employment is a vacation clause 
that treats vacation pay as an equity. Thus, an 
employee who has his work terminated for any 
reason will get from 2 to 4‘: percent pay for the 
hours he has worked, the amount determined by 


seniority. 









HELPING YOUTH TO JOBS IS BIG TASK OF SERVICE 





Public Employment Offices Seek New Work Opportunities 


By the end of June, nearly half a million young 
people had joined the 2 million youths who enter 
the labor force each year. The Employment Serv- 
ice has been alert for signs of growing unemploy- 
ment among young people. So far it seems clear 
that no serious unempleyment has developed altho 
it is evident that young men and women are hav- 
ing greater difficulty in finding jobs than they did 
in the war years. Obviously, there is an uneven 
employment 


distribution of opportunities for 


among different areas and occupations. 








The maintenance of high national employment 
is essential, not only for high production and 
prosperity, but for the proper placement of vet- 
erans, youth and other entrants into the labor 
market. If employment slacks off as a result of 
soft spots in our economy, and young 
people will be the hardest hit. They are usually 
the workers of least experience and the least 


veterans 


seniority and in general will be the first to lose 
their jobs. 


Changes in Age Distribution 


At a recent National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation conference in New York, Charles M. Arm- 
strong of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment pointed out that the number of persons 
reaching working age is decreasing while the num- 
ber of retirements is increasing. By 1951, the work- 
ing population will be increasing at the rate of 0.7 
percent while the total population is increasing at 
the rate of more than 1.1 percent yearly. The ratio 
of workers to total population consequently will 
be decreasing substantially. A continued demand 
for goods by an increasing population would indi- 





cate that prospects are generally good fo: ney 
entrants into the labor market unless a depression 
forces down present living standards. 


Education Levels Higher 
Inust 


is the 


A problem which the Employment Servic 
endeavor to meet with increased effectivenes 
high proportion of young people who are attaining 
high levels of education. More people are graduat- 
ing from high schools and colleges than there a 
jobs requiring such training. Employers therefor 
raise their educational specifications, primarily 
because educational attainment provides an easy 
test of general ability and more and more appli- 
cants can offer higher training. But because at 
least half of these jobs comprise simple repetitiy 
tasks requiring little training and limited ability 
the potentialities for maladjustment multiply 
This dilemma cannot be avoided so long as eduea 
tion is considered primarily or exclusively 


vocational preparation. 











If a youth program is to succeed, local employ 
ment offices, in addition to providing placeme! 
and employment counseling services, must assull 
leadership in organizing community facilities | 
aid young people. Specifically, local employme 
offices must provide information to traimung ag' 
cies on employment trends and the requirements 
occupations to aid the development of training p! 
grams to meet the needs of the labor market: th 
must supply tools and information to the schoo 
and other agencies useful in providing realis 
vocational guidance; they must provide inform 
tion on occupational requirements and opportl 
ties to student and teacher groups prior to grat 
tion; they must develop an understanding by ' 
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students, teachers, and other community groups of 


service available to youth in the local office; they 
must secure from the schools and other agencies 
information needed for counseling and placement 
to supplement that provided by the applicant ; and 
they must assist employers in identifying entry 
occupations and promotion of their acceptance of 


beginning workers. 


Periodic Analysis Helps 

To assure that each local office program is realis- 
tically geared to the needs of its community, 
periodic analyses aremade of the number of charac- 
The 


study of young workers in the employment office 


teristics of young applicants seeking work 


should be supplemented by a similar study of those 
leaving school. On the other side, the employment 
office will need to know how the job openings 
available in the community compare with the qual- 
fications and requirements of young job-seekers. 
Disparities will frequently appear, as for example, 
a disproportionate number prepared for and seek- 
ng clerical occupations. However, these problems, 
and others not anticipated, become concrete and 
specific, in the course of an intensive survey, and 
thereby provide a sound basis for the most essen- 
tial phase of the plan, i. e., determining what is 
necessary to bridge the divide between job seekers 


ind job opportunities 


American Legion Forum 
Visits Labor Department 

More than 100 members of the American Legion 
Youth Forum, winners of Legion essay and oratory 
contests from all parts of the country, were guests 
of the Department of Labor last month. They came 
to Washington under Legion sponsorship to see 
irst-hand how the Executive and Legislative 
Branches of the Government operate. 

The youths were told how the Labor Depart- 
ment operates in behalf of young peopie and 
eterans and, also, about the Department’s Inter- 
wational program, including participation in inter- 
national conferences and exchange of trainees 
with other American Republics. 

R. Worth Shumaker, acting director of the 
National Wade 
Fuller, counselor of the group, represented the 


| 
LESION. 


(Americanism Commission, and 


Both are from Indianapolis, Ind 
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Child Labor Law 
Administration Shifted 


Creation of a new Child Labor Branch in the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department was 
announced by Secretary Schwellenbach in an order 
transferring to that Division the administration 
of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The Secretary’s action was taken under the 
1948 Act, which 
carried money for operation of this function by 
the Wage and Hour Division. 


Department's Appropriations 


Since the Children’s Bureau was transferred to 
the Federal Security Agency a year ago, this law 
has been administered in the Labor Department's 
Division of Labor Standards. 

The new Wage-Hour branch will conduct the 
research program and age certification activities 
related to the administration of the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Its 
activities will include investigations of occupations 
hazardous to minors and recommendations to the 
Secretary on the formulation of orders applying 
the 18-year mmimum age under the act to occupa- 
tions found to be particularly hazardous 


The Child Labor Branch 


The new unit which will be known as the Child 
Labor Branch, will also frame regulations on the 
special conditions which must be met for the em- 
ployment of 14- and 15-vear-old children under 
the act, and collect, analyze, and disseminate in- 
formation on child labor problems and trends 

Child labor enforcement activities under the act 
are merged with enforcement of the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions in the Wage and Hour 
Division’s Field Operations Branch. 


Elizabeth Johnson Heads Unit 


Wm. R. McComb, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Miss Elizabeth 5S. Johnson as head of the 
Child Labor Branch and of Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Coleman as child labor adviser in the Field Opera- 
tions Branch. Miss Johnson and Mrs. Coleman 
formerly were in charge of research and enforce- 
activities in the Child Youth 
Employment Branch of the Division of Labor 
Standards. 


ment Labor and 


NLRB REORGANIZED TO ADMINISTER NEW LABOR LAW 





Murdock, Gray New Members; Denham Cou nse! 


The National Labor Relations Board, set up to 
administer the Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947, has two new members, Former Senator 
Abe Murdock of Utah and J. Copeland Gray, 
Buffalo, N. Y., labor advisor for the Houdaille- 
Hershey Corp. 

Robert N. Denham, trial examiner for the Board 
since 1938, is the new General Counsel. 

Given recess appointments by the President, the 
three took their oaths of office on August 1 and 
pledged to administer the act with “all the dili- 
gence and fairmindedness in our power.”’ 


New Staff Structure Announced 


Functioning as a tribunal to adjudicate cases on 
formal records, the Board announced a new staff 
structure. Administration of the field organization, 
investigation and prosecution of cases and their 
settlement will be under the supervision of the 
General Counsel. 

In 1940 Murdock, while a Member of the House, 
served on the Smith committee then investigating 
the NLRB and the Wagner Act. He served four 
terms in the House and one term in the Senate. Ip 
Utah, he practiced law before entering public life 
as city attorney and city counciiman. 

Gray was labor advisor for Houdaille-Hershey 
Corp. for 18 years. He also served in every capac- 
ity on the War Labor Board, 1943-47, from panel 
member to national member representing industry. 
the 
private practice of law. He came to Washington 


Denham’s early experience consisted of 
in 1933 to assist in reorganizing the banks which 
had been closed after the bank holiday. 

About the new law, he says: “It is not as bad 
as it has been painted. There are many things in 
it which are no different from what the Board has 
been doing. In facet, the Board has been more or 
less, in its decisions, approaching the provisions 
of this law.” 

The new men, together with Chairman Paul M 
Herzog, and Board Members John M. Houston 
and James J. Reynolds, issued this joint statement: 

“We accept the trust of our new positions with 
intent to do our utmost to make every provision 
of the 


sible 


new law work as 


* x 


effectively as pos- 


“To the employers and employees of the > atio 
our message is simply this: At this time. as a 
thei 
mutual welfare best by working together with fu 


all others, labor and management will sery 
recognition by each of the legitimate rigitts of 
the other. And, equally important, they must 
all times be sensitive to the needs and richts o! 
the public. 

“Beyond this, in the words of the Chief Execu- 


tive: 

“ ‘Insofar as management and labor are con- 
cerned, there is a vital responsibility upon then 
to comply with the law in a spirit of tolerance an 


Neither 


achieve any long-range benefit by seeking to us 


fair play. management nor labor wil 
the provisions of this act to gain unfair advantag 
in th 
interest of both to maintain steady production at 


or to sustain arbitrary attitudes. It is 


fair wages while the effect of the new act is being 
tested by experience.” 

Added to its duties of handling unfair labe 
practices by employers, the Board now has th 
duty of ruling on unfair labor practices of unions as 
set forth in the new statute. 


New Types of Elections 


On the election side, the Board formerly co 
dueted only polls to determine employee bargall 

Four types of elections W 
the 
Authorization of union shop; (2) deauthorizaty 


ing representatives. 


be conducted for following purposes 
of union-shop provisions; (3) decertification | 


collective bargaining representatives; and 
national emergency referenda. 

Frank M. Kleiler, for the past 3 years NLR! 
regional director at Pittsburgh, was named Exe 
tive Secretary. He is to be responsible for tl 
establishment and operation of a system by wh 
cases will be assigned and handled by Bo 
members. 

As Solicitor, Herbert Fuchs, who was Assisté! 
General Counsel, serves the Board as its ¢ 
lecal officer and advisor. 

Louis G. Silverberg, Director of Informat 
for the Board for 5 years, continues and will a 


be spokesman for the General Counsel. 
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NEW DIRECTOR HOPES FOR CONCILIATION AT LOCAL LEVEL 
Cyrus S. Ching Takes Over New Mediation Service 


Cyrus Stuart Ching who became Director of the 
new Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service on 
August 22, hopes disagreements in labor-manage- 
ment relations can be settled at the local level with- 
out long and bitter industry-wide work stoppages. 

That will be the policy of the service which suc- 
eoeeds the United States Conciliation Service, he 
said after conferences with President Truman, Sec- 
retary of Labor L. B. Schwellenbach and Edgar L. 
Warren, whose resignation as Director of the Con- 


eiliation Service became effective August 22. 





Cyrus S. Ching. Acme 


The Labor-Management Relations Act provides 
hat the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
‘supplant the Conciliation Service. It is an inde- 
ndent agency, the Director appointed by the 
resident to be confirmed by the Senate. Ching’s 


me will be presented for confirmation when 


mgress convenes in January. 

The new ageney will have no direct relationship 
th the Department of Labor, but will occupy 
lices there temporarily, Ching said. 

Prior to adjournment of Congress, President 
iman submitted a budget request of $2,650,000 
roperations of the new agency from August 22 to 
he 30. The appropriation as passed by Congress 
8 31,410,000 with the proviso that a supple- 
ital request would be entertained for operations 
yond next February 15. 

While in general the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ton Service will perform the same functions 
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as those of the Conciliation Service, the new law 
adds several functions, such as: 

1) If the Director is unable to bring the parties 
to agreement by conciliation within a reasonable 
time, he is directed bv the act to seek to induce the 
parties voluntarily to seek other means of settling 
the dispute without resort to strike, lockout, or 
the 
employees in the bargaining unit of the employer's 


other coercion. This includes submission to 


last offer of settlement, for approval or rejection 
in a secret ballot. 

(2) The party desiring termination or modifica- 
tion of a contract must serve written notice upon 
the other party 60 days prior to the expiration 
date of the agreement. If there is no expiration 
date the notice must be served 60 days prior to the 
time termination or modification is proposed 

Within 30 days after this notice, if no agreement 
the Federal Mediation 
Concilation Service must be notified of the exist- 


has been reached, and 
ence of a dispute. 

(3) The act creates a National Labor-Manage- 
the 
President, 6 to represent management and 6 to 
At the request of the Director, 
the panel is to advise “in the avoidance of indus- 
the 
voluntary adjustment 


ment panel of 12 members, appointed by 
| PI ; 


represent labor. 


which 
shall be 
administered, particularly with reference to con- 
the 


trial controversies and manner mn 


mediation and 
troversies affecting the general welfare of 
country.” 

Though his new position is the first full-time 
position Ching has held in the Federal Govern- 
ment, he is no stranger to the Government’s role 
in industrial procedures. While Director of Indus- 
Public Relations of the United States 
Rubber Co., from which he recently retired, he 
Industrial Member of NRA in 1933 
Member of the National Defense Mediation Board 
in 1941 and the National War Labor Board in 
1942-43. 

Born on Prince Edward Island, Canada, May 
21, 1876, Ching came to the United States in 1901 
and became a citizen in 1909, 


trial and 


served as 


In 1901 he was a 
motorman on the Boston Elevated Railway and 
became the company’s superintendent of equip- 
ment. 
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A shy, black-eyed young man presented him- 
self at the United States Department of Labor 
one day last September and asked for assistance 
in studying labor law administration. His cre- 
him Eladio D. Daya, 
Inspector, Department of 

the Philippines. On_ the 
basis of a competitive examination his govern- 


dentials identified as 


Supervising Labor 
Labor, Republic of 
ment had awarded him a vear’s fellowship to 
study “everything about labor laws, industrial 
security.” 


Mr. 


Dava stood before il crowded room of Labor 


relations, administration, and social 


Eleven months later, on July 29, 1947, 


Department staff specialists and visitors from the 





Division of Labor Standards Director Connolly presents 
training certificate to Eladio D. Daya. 


Department of State and the Philippine Embassy 
to receive his certificate for completing a special 
training course “of study and observation in the 
fields of 
safety, industrial relations, 
From the Director of the Division of Labor Stand- 
William L 


certificate, to a messenger who said, ‘Mr. 


labor law administration, industrial 


and social security.” 


Connolly, who presented the 
Daya, 


there was 


ards, 


you can’t just go off and leave us,” 
recognition that Eladio Daya was one of the most 
unusual to 
government to the United States Department of 


trainees ever come from another 
Labor. 

Several things combined to make Daya’s train- 
ing experience unique. He was 14,000 miles away 


from home, quick communication with his govern- 


FIRST TRAINEE FROM PHILIPPINES COMPLETES COURSE 
Studies “‘Everything About Labor Laws” 


alter 
plans for his program. He came from a labor de. 


ment was not easy when it was necessary t 


partment that had been abolished during the years 


of Japanese occupation, whose building and records 
were destroyed, whose staff had been dispersed an 
decimated by the war. 

Field work during his stay in the United States 
took Daya to Wisconsin, Rhode Island, South Car- 


olina, the TVA, New York, Michigan, Illinois, an 


California. In Rhode Island he was a member o 
the inspectors’ training course held by the Rhod 
Island Department of Labor with assistance fro 
the Division of Labor Standards. In Michigan | 
observed the Workers’ Education Service of tl 


University of Michigan. In South Carolina he sp 
New York in 
compensation and industrial home work, and als 
the Hudson Shore Labor Schoo! 


In his final examinations in the Department | 


cialized in textiles; in workmen's 


attended 


Labor, he was asked how his ideas had changed as 
a result of his training experience. His answer has 
a special meaning for those who have worked wit 
foreign visitors: “I have an entirely different att 
tude toward labor legislation now. I am a laws 
and before I came here | thought that all that was 
needed was to get a technically correct law ont! 
books. I see now that it is most important to ha 
laws which are reasonable, can be enforced, a 
which come as the result of the combined effo 
of the government, labor, management, and co! 
munity groups. For the first time I understand t! 
responsibility of the Labor Department to educa 
the people as well as to enforce the law for the s 
fare of the people.” 

In his final report Daya wrote: “TI was impress 
with the selection of the places I visited. Each p 
sents a particular field of excellence or some | 
ticular relevance to our situation at home. TI 
was not any place I visited where | failed to! 
ideas that I thought would be of value to us. WI 
impressed me most, however, was the kindnes 
friendliness, and evident desire to make my vist! 
profitable as possible, that I invariably met 
contacts in Washington and in the States. It! 
all the more gratifying to me because I real 
that behind it was the feeling of friendship 
vood will for the country | represent.” 
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VRRD Field Offices 
In 18 Key Cities 


Field offices of the Veterans’ Reemployment 


Rights Division, established in the Department of 


Labor under Public Law 26, Eightieth Congress, to 
carry out the reemployment provisions of the 
Selective Service and Training Act, are operating 
n 18 cities throughout the country. Robert K 
Salyers is Director of the Division. 

The law guarantees members of the armed 
forces the right to reemployment in their old jobs 
for a period of at least a vear, if certain conditions 
ire met . 

“To carry out their responsibilities in local 
ommunities, field representatives of the Division 
will depend on the cooperation of State and Fed- 
ral agencies and volunteer local Veterans’ Re- 
mployment Rights Committeemen,”’ Salyers said. 

“The State employment services are being asked 
to cooperate by arranging for local employment 
fices to serve as the initial point of contact for 
veterans who need information or assistance. 

“If additional assistance is required, the veteran 
will be directed to a volunteer committeeman, who 
will negotiate with the employer or take such other 
ition as is required to help the veteran exercise 
his rights.” 

Following is a list of field offices, the areas they 
over and the names of the field representatives 
Region I Rhode Island, Maine, New 

Field Representative, Walker W 
Daly, Old South Building, 294 Washington Street 


' 


lass 


Massachusetts, 
lampshire, Vermont 


Bosto1 


New York, New Jersev, Connecticut 
eld Representative, Thomas P. Barton, 11 West Fort, 

second Street, Twenty-second Floor, New York, N. \ 
Region Il] — Pennsylvania, Delaware 
tive—W. J. R. Overath, Widenet 
1 Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Region I1V—District of 

rginia—Field Representative 
{Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
Region V--Ohio—Field Representative, Frederick G 
tattie, Room 521 Public Square Station (Old Postoffice 
1 Court House Cleveland, Ohio 
Region VI--Kentueky, Indiana 
sentative, William M. Eaves, 
Walnut Street 


Region I] 


] ield Represen 
Building, Chestnut 
Marvland 

Vananda J. Mev, 


West 
1624 


Columbia 


Building 
Field Rep 


Republie Building, Room 


I ennesscee 


1,429 We 
Region VII 


Louisville, Ky 
Field 
Francis Palms Building 
Wwenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Region VITI 


Michigan Representative, Fred 


1211 Woodward 


nek G. Beattie 


Illinois, Wisconsin Field Representative 
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Robert K. Salyers. 


James C. Fitzpatrick, Merchandise Mart Building, R 
300, Chicago, Ill 
Region IX—North Carolina, South Carolina 
Field Representative, Hugh W 
Raleigh, N. C 
Region X 


tive, 


Bradlev, Caswell Buildit 


Mississippi—Field Representa 
Post 


labama 

Pritchett, Old 
Montgomery, Ala 
Florida Puerto Rie | 


Douglas C 
Dexter Avenue 
Region XI 


Georgia 


Representative, Harvey Driscoll, Grant Theater | ling 
Atlanta, Ga 

Region X1I—Minnesota, South Dakota, Nort 1) 
ota—Field Representative, Vincent A. MeC R 107 
Pence Building, Minneapolis, Min 

Region XIII—Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Nebraska 
Field Representative, George M. Dunlap, Fidelity B 
ing, Room 2710, Kansas Citv, Mo 

Region XIV—Oklahoma, Arkansas— | 1 Repres " 


tive, William E. Morris, 802 American National Build 


Oklahoma City, Okla 


Region XV—Texas, Louisiana—Field Representatii 
E. R. Speer, 1114 Commerce Street, Room 623, Da 
rex 

Region XV1-—Colorado, Utah, Wvoming, Ne Ml C4 
Field Representative, William E. Morris, Burns Vault 
Building, Room 406, Denver. Colo 

Region XVII—California, Nevada, Arizona, Hawai 
Field Representative, Edward k Federa 


Ni Mahor 

Room 102, San Franciseo, Ca 
Region \VIII Washington Oregor Idaho, Montana 

Alaska—Field Representative, Arthur M. Char 


Room 37, Federal Office Building, Seattle, Was! 


Office Building, 
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The history of the American labor movement 
voes back to Colonial times 

Before the Declaration of Independence in 1776 
and the establishment of the United States of 
America in 1789, skilled artisans in handicraft and 
domestic industry joined together in’ benevolent 
societies whose primary purpose was to provide 
members and their families with financial assist- 
ance in the event of debt, serious illness or death. 

After the Colonies had won independence from 
Great Britain, there arose an increasing demand 
for goods and services originating in the United 
States. As the American market expanded, buying 
and selling became the specialized function of the 
“merchant capitalist.’’ His efforts to buy at the 
lowest possible prices were at first resisted by 
unions of both journeymen and their emplovers 

The forces of competition, however, slowly sepa- 
rated the employers’ interest in producing cheaply 
and in quantity from the journeymen’s concern 


over maintaining their skill and wages. 


Organizing Began in 1791 

In the face of wage reductions, crafts such as 
carpenters, shoemakers, and typographers formed 
separate organizations in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston as early as 1791 

These early craft unions were confined to a local 
area and they seldom included all the workers of 
acraft. In addition to the welfare activities which 
characterized earlier organizations, their aims fre- 
quently included higher wages, minimum rates, 
shorter hours, enforcement of apprenticeship regu- 
lations and exclusive union hiring, later to become 
known as the “closed shop.” 

sy the opening of the nineteenth century, the 
principle of collective bargaining was already well 
understood in labor and employing circles and was 
frequently applied in disputes. The first recorded 
meeting of worker and employer representatives 
for discussion of labor demands occurred between 
Philadelphia shoemakers and employers in 1799. 

Out of this period came, also, the forerunner of 
Karly “tramping 


the union ‘business agent.” 


committees” checked on shops to see whether 


they were adhering to the union wage scale. 
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Strikes, or actions of workmen in quitting th 
employment in a body, paralleled the developme 
of organization and collective bargaining. —T} 


New York bakers were said to have stopped wor 
to enforce their demands as early as 1741 

The first authenticated strike was called in 178! 
by the Philadelphia printers who provide bene- 
fits for their striking members. A’ sympathet 





strike of shoe workers in support of fello hoot 
makers occurred in 1799 in the same city. In 180; 
the shoemakers of New York created a permane! 
strike benefit fund and, in 1809, these same wor 
ers participated in what was, perhaps, the firs 
“general” strike when they extended their walko 
from one employer to several others who had con 
to his aid. 


Employers Turn to Courts 


Employers, organizing to resist wage demands 
attempted to destroy the unions by hiring no 
union workers and by appealing to the courts 
declare labor organizations illegal. The basis | 
this legal fight against unions, carried through t 
courts of Philadelphia, New York, and Pittsburg 
between 1806 and 1814, was the old English co 





mon-law doctrine that combinations of workn 
to raise Wages Were a conspiracy against the pub 

The attempt to apply this doctrine arouses 
controversy lasting through most of the centu 
Slowly, the courts turned their attention from | 
question of whether a mere combination of wo 
men was a conspiracy to consideration of 
means they used to gain their ends. Thus, fo 
long time, strikes, boycotts, and other attempts 
workers to secure their demands were the sub 
of legal action in the courts. This, together \ 
a business recession following the Napoleonic 
caused many trade-unions to fold up. 

After 1820, however, worker organizations ag 
sprang up in larger cities among hatters, ta 


weavers, nailers, and cabinet makers. Orga! 





tions of factory workers appeared for the first! 


U. & A, Politics” 








Labor Unions in 








month. 
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Recent International Labor Office Publications 


(Juestionnaire: The Organization of Labor Inspection in Industrial and Commer- 
cial Undertakings-—Contains the text of the questionnaire and a summary report 
on labor inspection principles, recent developments in the organization of inspee- 
tion services, and existing international regulations concerning inspection. 29 
pp. 20 cents. 


I. Re port of the Director-General—As has become customary the Report of the 
Director-General opens with a brief survey of the political developments which 
have taken place since the last conference, as a necessary background for the 
activities of the International Labor Organization. 120 pp. 60 cents 


Il. Financial and Budgetary Matters--Contains the budget estimates of the 
Organization for 1948 as adopted by the Governing Body, with some explanatory 
matter. 45 pp. 50 cents. 


IIT. Nonmetropolitan Territories Published in two parts Part I contains a sum- 
mary of the proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Session of the Conference relating 
to social policy in nonmetropolitan territories, together with the proposed texts 
of five conventions. 119 pp. 75 cents. Part I] contains the replies of Governments 
to the questionnaire which were received by the appointed date. A third report 
on this ttem will be issued when more replies have been received. 58 pp. 30 cents 


IV. The Organi ation of Labo Inspection in Industrial and Commercial tl nder- 
takings Contains the replies of the Governments to the questionnaire, an 
analysis, and the proposed texts. 226 pp. $1.25. 


V Kim ployment Service Orgar ization Published in two parts Part | contains 
a comprehensive survey of the existing employment services in more than 30 
countries, concluding with a questionnaire addressed to Governments and aim- 
ing at the adoption of international regulations. 350 pp. $1.75. Part LT contains 
the replies of Governments to the questionnaire with an analysis and proposed 
conclusions. 132 pp. 75 cents 


VI. Application of Convention Appendix: Contains the report of the Com- 
mittee on the Application of Conventions. 29 pp. 30 cents 


VI Freedom of Association and Industrial Relations An analysis ol the law 
and practice in the various countries with a summary of previous action taken 
by the International Labor Organization. 145 pp. 75 cents 


Inclusive price for all the reports $6. 00 
Inclusive price for all the reports and the Record of Proceedings 10. OO 
Year book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46 —Ninth edition, Paper edition: $2.50 
Boards edition: $3.75. 


These publications are available at the Washington Branch, International 
Labor Office, 734 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D.C 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 

early every month, reports and summarizes | ..;; 
. : : . : If we can compress our manifold activities 

news about labor and government, for the 

magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 

and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 


Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.” 
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